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THE UPPER JORDAN. 



By J. L. Lee per, D.D., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 



In a former article we learned that the Jordan river has its 
real beginning in the heart of the Huleh marsh, at the junction 
of the Leddan, the Banias, and the Hasbany. The Leddan takes 
its rise at the cup-shaped mound which marks the site of Dan ; 
the Banias, at the "Syrian Tivoli " by that name; the principal 
source of the Hasbany is the fountain of Ain Fuarr, near the 
vine-clad, olive-embowered town of Hasbeya, which gives its 
name to the stream. But back of all these and a hundred other 
little tributaries are the real springs of the Jordan — the snows 
which cover Hermon during the whole winter, and that still cap 
its glittering summit during the hottest days of summer. 

Its course is southward, traversing the impenetrable marsh, 
which is almost as little explored as the heart of central Africa. 
While thousands have viewed it with their field glasses as they 
traversed the hills of Naphtali on the west, only one white man 
is on record as having navigated this part of the stream, viz., 
McGregor, of the "Rob Roy." Some of his observations and 
experiences will best serve our purpose here. 

The newly formed stream at the junction he found about one 
hundred feet broad, with banks from twelve to twenty feet in- 
height. The water was of a' pale-brown color ; but, judging from 
its character higher up, this would be true only in the rainy 
season. There was a small rsland of fine black gravel near the 
union. As the current bore him delightfully onward, he saw two 
buffalos on the high banks, whose driver he saluted with the 
usual "salaam." The driver stared at him as if he were a ghost 
and then ran away hallooing. Soon fifty men, women, and chil- 
dren were in pursuit, and by crossing the bends of the river, which 
were numerous, they were enabled to overtake him. As they 
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ran screaming, "Al burra ! Al burra!" ("To land! To land!"), 
they hurled missiles, which fell thick and fast around him. 
To all this he responded "Ingless!" Then they dropped their 
scanty garments as they ran, and plunging into the water 
endeavored to seize him ; but he shot past them, while they 
growled hoarsely at the loss of their prey. Again they took to 
the bank. Reaching in advance a wide, shallow place, they 
arranged themselves in a line across the stream. Cautiously he 




A BEDOUIN VILLAGE 

approached. Suddenly, when opportunity offered, using his 
paddle he splashed one of the swimmers in the face and escaped 
through the interval. The race continued. Some of them car- 
ried ox-goads, some spears, others long clubs with huge round 
knobs peculiar to the district. One who had a flint-lock perched 
himself upon the bank near the bed of the stream and, aiming it 
at him, awaited his approach. The muzzle followed him, cover- 
ing him accurately; but, as the Arab tugged at the stiff trigger, 
one powerful stroke of the oar caused the bullet to splash 
in the water behind. Again the race was renewed. Again the 
swimmers swarmed into the water. They seized the " Rob Roy." 
They raised their clubs over the boatman's head. The capture 
was complete. They wanted him to disembark, but the intrepid 
navigator would not budge. After a parley, during which bakh- 
shish was frequently demanded, they raised the canoe with its 
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contents to their shoulders and strode up the steep bank and 
across the green to the chief's tent. McGregor was now their 
prisoner. For several hours he carried on negotiations to obtain 
his freedom. Finally, upon the payment of a large amount of 
bakhshish, he was permitted to go forward with a bodyguard, 




KEDAR— BEDOUINS AT DINNER 

furnished by them to prevent delays of a similar kind. As he 
advanced, the river widened out into numerous lagoons or divided 
into channels, which his accompanying retinue, several times 
increased from other villages, succeeded in swimming. The main 
branch turned and twisted exceedingly. At length the river 
spread out into the marsh and had no longer a distinct channel. 
Finally the " Rob Roy" became hopelessly entangled in the 
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reeds which formed for miles around an impenetrable jungle, 
and farther progress was impossible. Concerning the termina- 
tion of this journey the explorer's own words are : 

Upon the deliberate survey of the little horizon around me, it was perfectly 
clear that no boat, or even a reed raft, or a plank, could get through the dense 
barrier before me. I much question whether a duck, or at any rate a fat one, 
could go far into it, and only a fish would be safe. 

Thus was first demonstrated the fact that the Jordan loses its 
identity as a stream in the marsh of Huleh. 




WEAVING THE PAPYRUS REED INTO MATS 

This jungle into which the Jordan dives is composed of the 
papyrus reed. The fact that the growth of that plant here covers 
the largest area in the world will justify a short digression con- 
cerning it. In ancient times it was largely cultivated in lower 
Egypt, but since it is now extinct in that region, it is believed not 
to have been indigenous there, but to have been introduced from 
upper Egypt or Syria. It grows in shallow water. Its main root, 
about fifteen feet in length and three or four inches in diameter, 
lies horizontally upon the water. From this innumerable string- 
like rootlets push downward into the mud ; and from the upper 
surface triangular-shaped stems grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. They taper gracefully from a thickness of three or 
four inches at the root to the top, which terminates in a tuft of 
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numerous drooping spikelets of surprising regularity and beauty. 
It is used by the Arabs of the Huleh marsh to make the walls 
and roofs of their huts, but among the ancients it served a great 
variety of purposes. The pith was used for food, the stem to 
make boats, sails, cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. 
This plant is probably referred to by Isaiah (35 \j; 18:2), and 
in Job it is asked: "Can the papyrus grow up without mire?" 
It was probably the bulrush out of which the ark was made in 
which the infant Moses was laid in flags by the river's brink. 
The numerous papyri discovered in Herculaneum and especially 
in the tombs of Egypt testify to its extensive use as a writing 
material among the ancients. It continued to be employed for 
the purposes of paper among the Greeks and Romans as late as 
the twelfth century, but after that time it was quite superseded 
by parchment. By means of a sharp instrument the stem was 
cut into longitudinal strips, which were laid close together to the 
desired width. These were tied together by means of other 
shorter strips laid at right angles. The two layers were caused 
to adhere either by the use of a paste or by the dissolution of 
the glutinous substance in the plant and its conversion into a 
glue or cement when the strips thus arranged were soaked in 
water. 

The waters of the Jordan percolate through several miles of 
papyrus rootlets and roll out into the lake of Merom. Accord- 
ing to Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, as well as Tristram and 
Vandevelde, the Jordan enters the lake on the eastern side of the 
marsh. McGregor, who explored the wall of papyrus reeds 
which bounds the lake from east to west on the northern side, 
could find no such passage, nor was I able with a powerful field 
glass from the western highlands to detect a channel running the 
entire length of the morass. McGregor did find a channel pene- 
trating the reeds to the distance of three miles, which terminated 
in a lake half a mile square, but he was unable to find a passage 
out of it leading northward. 

This first enlargement of the Jordan is spoken of once in the 
Scriptures as "the waters of Merom" (Josh. 11 15). It is identi- 
fied as the Samachonitis of Josephus. Huleh is the name given it 
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by the Arabs of the district, but it is as old as the Christian era, 
and may have an origin as remote as Hul, the son of Aram. 
The lake is pear-shaped, being narrowest at the southern end. 
It is from ten to sixteen feet in depth, and is probably a few 
feet above the level of the sea. It is variously estimated at from 
four to six miles in length and from three to four in breadth, 
varying in area with the rainy season. At one time the lake 
extended farther north, but the various tributaries and mountain 
torrents during the winter season have for ages been carrying 
the soil from the surrounding hills and crowding the lake 
farther southward by their deposits of sediment, and in time to 
come it may be altogether obliterated. 

The lake occupies the center of a nearly level plain, sixteen 
miles in length from north to south, and from seven to eight 
miles in breadth from east to west. From the summit of the 
hills of Naphtali, from which I first viewed it, it presents one of 
the finest scenes in Palestine. On the west it is walled in by a 
range of steep and lofty hills; on the east it is bounded by the 
more gradually sloping hills of Bashan ; on the north Hermon, 
with its double summit covered with perpetual snow, towers up 
to the height of ten thousand feet. At the south end of the 
lake the Jordan breaks through the rift on its rapid descent to 
the Sea of Galilee. The lake itself lies imbedded in the intense 
green of the abundantly watered vale, which presents a striking 
contrast to the rugged and barren hills around. The soil of the 
plain is fertile, and where it is tilled it is exceedingly productive. 
I came upon an Arab who had returned from New York, where 
he had acquired a fortune, which he was expending in draining 
a large tract which he had purchased in the valley. The arable 
land might be greatly increased in this way. 

The only permanent inhabitants of the valley are the Ghawa- 
rineh Arabs. They do not migrate, and are held in contempt 
by the Ishmaelites who come over from the hills of Bashan, 
bringing their flocks and herds with them, and camp there a few 
months till they have eaten up the pasturage. They live, as in 
patriarchal times, in "the black tents of Kedar" made of the hair 
of the black goat. Pitched, as they often are, on the hillsides, 
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they are very picturesque. The Bedouins, who constitute the 
permanent population, have in addition to the black tents of 
goats' hair a hut made of maps woven out of the papyrus reed. 
I visited several villages, one very large, in which I had the 
opportunity of seeing them weave the matting on a very primi- 
tive loom. On another occasion I saw some women churning. 




CHURNING 



They had a young buffalo's or goat's hide filled with milk and 
suspended from a tripod of sticks. This they were kneading as 
well as shaking, reminding one of the words of Solomon : 
"Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and the 
wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood." The analogy seems 
the more appropriate and forcible when we consider that the 
words for "churning" and "wringing" are the same in Hebrew 
and signify kneading or pressing. 

We pitched our camp at the celebrated fountain of Mellahah, 
near the northwest end of the lake. This is a beautiful and 
most copious spring. It is considered by the Arabs to be the 
source of the lake, which they sometimes call by its name. It 
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first forms a pool several hundred feet in circumference. This 
sends forth a stream forty or fifty feet in breadth, which turns 
and old mill and then flows onward to the lake. The miasma of 
the swamp and the scattered tents upon the hillside had 
awakened our apprehension, but these proved less troublesome 
than the yelping of the wild beasts during the night watches. 




OLD MILL ON A TRIBUTARY OF LAKE HULEH 



The lake is surrounded for the most part by marsh land, so 
that it is unapproachable except on the southwest and at some 
points along the eastern shore. The region is a solitude. No 
keel plows the tranquil bosom of Huleh ; and the air is seldom 
disturbed by the report of musketry. It is the haunt of the hyena, 
the leopard, the wolf, the jackal, and a great variety of smaller 
game, while it is the paradise of the wild boar and the fleet 
gazelle. The scattered islets are the favorite resort of the wild 
duck, the swan, the pelican, and many other varieties of water 
fowl. Flocks of storks numbering scores may be approached 
within a few feet. We had the opportunity several times to 
observe the habits of the buffalo of this region, which Thompson 
thinks is the modern representative of the behemoth of Job, 
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whose land of Uz he locates in the hills of Bashan opposite (Job 
40: 15-23). And as we saw this strong and sinewy beast draw- 
ing the plow through the tough sward where the tiny ox would 
have balked; as we saw them reclining under the shady trees 
and willows of the brooks, or wallowing like swine in the mire, 
or bathing in the Jordan with all but their heads immersed, the 
resemblance seemed very striking. 




BUFFALO 



The broad plain which skirts the lake upon the west is cele- 
brated as the scene of Joshua's last victory over the combined 
forces of the Canaanites under Jabin. There were gathered here 
the Canaanitish forces, not only of the immediate region, but 
from the lower Jordan valley, from the plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, together with the Hittites beyond Hermon. They were 
"as the sand is upon the seashore in multitude. " "And they 
came and pitched together at the waters of Merom to fight with 
Israel." The rout was complete. Joshua hamstrung the horses 
and burned the chariots which threatened to be so formidable 
an innovation in warfare, and drove the enemy across the hills 
toward Sidon. 

At the southern end or apex of this triangular expanse of 
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water the Jordan makes its escape through a deep and narrow 
gorge. The river leaves the lake probably about on a level with 
the Mediterranean sea. Smith puts it below, Conder seems to 
do the same; but other authorities have put it a little above, and 
much above, the sea level. For two miles it glides along with a 
good, but not swift current, between green sloping banks, to Jisr 
Benat Yacobe, or the " Bridge of Jacob's Daughters." This 
bridge is about sixty feet long and has three arches. The bridge 
may have been built by the crusaders, but it probably marks the 




HERDSMEN FROM BASHAN ON THE PLAIN OF MEROM 

site of an ancient ford, since it is the only suitable place between 
Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee, and is on an ancient high- 
road to Damascus. "The Descender" now begins a fight with 
bowlders. In six miles it falls about 680 feet. While there is 
no well-defined cataract, it is a continued succession of rushing 
rapids, The banks contract, and the river in its headlong race, 
splitting into numerous streams, whirls past the small islets they 
form, set with oleanders, which often meet from bank to islet 
not a dozen feet apart. At the foot of the gorge, as if tired of 
foaming, the river glides tranquilly across an alluvial expanse 
two miles in length by one in breadth, formed by the detritus 
which it has washed down through the ages, and flows into the 
Sea of Galilee. This is the fertile plain of Buteha, the site of 
Bethsaida Julius, and the scene of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. 



